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AN ENLARGED PLATFORM 

One plank in Professor Goodell's platform" is of itself worthy of 
expansion into a platform, viz. : "No one is fit to teach beginners who has 
not read widely. If you are teaching Xenophon and have not read through 
the Anabasis, Cyropaedia, and Memorabilia, read them at once; if you 
have not read the Odyssey and Iliad through, read them next. And so 
on." Excellent. And let us add: Still less is one fit to teach college and 
university students, if he has not read very widely, and has not a grasp 
of the whole field of Greek literature. And yet the beginners in Greek 
are regularly and almost universally put in charge of teachers who have 
not read widely because of youthfulness or lack of opportunity. The 
specialists who occupy Greek chairs in our colleges and universities have 
experienced the same lack of opportunity for wide reading. 

Concerning this lack of opportunity and the shortcomings of colleges 
and universities in relation to it, a word needs to be said. The teachers 
of beginners are usually college graduates or at least college-bred. They 
follow the ideals and carry out the ideas which they have been taught, 
until they find something better and more practical. Not much attention 
has been given in the colleges and universities to the training and equip- 
ment of those who are to teach beginning Greek. Yet most college grad- 
uates who teach Greek at all, when they begin to teach, will be called 
upon to teach beginners. It is true that courses for teachers of Greek are 
occasionally offered by some institutions, but these courses rarely have 
for their object the wider reading of the Greek authors usually taught 
to beginners. Why, however, should not Xenophon and Homer be read 
more extensively by graduate students who are preparing to teach Greek ? 
Are the universities doing all that should be done to encourage the reading 
of these authors ? The prospective teacher would be greatly helped by a 
year's reading of Homer under the direction of an instructor who has read 
all Homer and much other epic literature, and who has studied the 

1 "Our Problem and a Platform," Classical Journal, November, 1906. 
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Homeric age and other epochs that have similarities in mediaeval and 
modern times. But Homer is rarely read in this way in our colleges and 
universities. 

Graduate students are expected to read intensively fragmentary por- 
tions of Greek authors, and to know the opinions of the great authorities 
upon the portions read. Some minute topic of interest to the instructor 
may be encountered and this may lead to a doctor's thesis in which the 
views of the instructor are carried out by the student. This production 
usually consumes about two years of the student's time, and, on comple- 
tion, when the young doctor enters upon the work of instruction, he finds 
that he cannot use in his classes that addition to the sum of human knowl- 
edge which has been made by his two years' work. About two-thirds of 
the graduate student's time is thus consumed, to prove to the satisfaction 
of the instructor and department concerned that the student can do original 
work. He is then branded "Ph. D.," and turned loose to browse for 
himself. Is this the best that can be done for him ? 

For a long time it has been a common and pernicious notion that 
anybody can teach Greek. So long as the instruction consisted simply 
in directing a body of students in the translation of a fragmentary portion 
of a Greek author, together with the proper labeling of various genitives, 
datives, subjunctives, optatives, etc., and some metres in the case of the 
poets, truly anybody could teach Greek. And just because so many did 
this, and nothing more, is one reason why there is a Greek problem today. 
The teacher who is original requires the same qualities as the investigator 
and in greater measure, because the field in which he works is usually 
larger and because he works with vivacious youths instead of cloistered 
pedants. Accurate knowledge, keen powers of observation, discriminating 
judgment, logical reasoning, minute analysis, wide synthesis, broad train- 
ing, extensive reading, a vivid imagination, and common-sense are required 
of the investigator. The teacher who surveys the field of Greek litera- 
ture, explains and interprets it in comparison with other literature, and 
emphasizes those things in it which are vital at the present time so as to 
edify the youths of today and thus convince them that there is still some- 
thing practical for them in the study of Greek, needs all the powers of 
the investigator, and in addition, the energy and enthusiasm of a Harper. 

Both in the teaching of Greek and preparation for that teaching, 
emphasis has long been placed on the microscopic view. The present 
crisis demands emphasis upon the telescopic. It is a long stretch in 
time from ancient Greece to the present — so long that the foes of Greek 
study say that there is little for us in that bygone age. With telescopic, 
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as well as microscopic, vision, the teacher who makes Greek literature 
live will range the various fields of Greek literature and life as with a 
searchlight, not forgetting to search as carefully that which intervenes 
between us and that distant past. No one is fitted to teach Greek litera- 
ture who has not read it widely and who does not know the history as well 
as the literature of at least the great epochs since the days of ancient Greece. 
Here is a large field for any investigator. The eyes of college and graduate 
students have not been directed to it so much as they should. It will take 
years to cover it, and the sooner the graduate student begins, the better. 
In his college course and the three years of his graduate course a good 
beginning might be made in extensive reading. But he will not make 
the start without the example and encouragement of an instructor. The 
tasks set for the student should be such as to require and induce wide 
reading of literature. They need not be such as have never been investi- 
gated before. A mind capable of investigating may look at an old subject 
differently and may not reach the same conclusions as predecessors. Every 
generation interprets the past, whether literature or life, for itself, so there 
is no reason why topics repeatedly examined should not be examined 
anew. The same mental powers are called into action. The important 
thing is that graduate work should be such as to encourage wide reading 
of Greek literature, and other literature, and history, if our subject is to 
live and thrive in college curricula. 

But can the lost art of reading Greek literature be rediscovered and 
revived at this late day ? At least some steps may be taken in this direc- 
tion^ The pace may be set by the professors themselves, and the students 
may be subsidized to do likewise by making the rewards for extensive 
reading greater. Extensive reading should be deemed at least as great an 
honor and should be rewarded as much as the discovery of an atom of 
knowledge unknown before. To examine a large subject in a large way 
calls for the exercise of as much mental acumen as to examine a minute 
subject in a minute way. A mountain is quite as difficult to explore as a 
molehill. It is originality of mind and method that will tell in either case, 
and applied to the great body of Greek literature may lead to original 
results of great value. Specialization in the large matters of literature 
and life would help to revive the study of Greek. Reform in this study 
may be brought about by its friends, if they will; but if they will not, the 
enemy will ruthlessly trample the study of Greek under foot. 

C. F. Castle 
University of Chicago 

November 24, 1906 



